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100 Practical 


tducational Comm 


uestions for 
ttees 


These questions are the questions that every educational com- 
mittee should ask itself. We suggest that they be made the 
agenda of a series of meetings of the educational committee, 


board of directors 


and other committees. 


We suggest that 


organizers of credit unions supply this list to the educational 
committee when it is set up. Reprints will be available for that 


purpose. 


By J. Orrin Shipe 
CUNA Educational Director 


What problems does our credit 
union have that the educational 


committee can do something 

about? ... 

1. Idle Cash? 

2. Small percentage of total poten- 
tial membership? 

3. Low percentage of regular 
savers? 

1. High delinquency rate? 


». High percentage of members bor- 
rowing from other sources‘ 


6. Members 


credit 


saving money outside 
union? 

7. Scattered membership? 

8. Large 
9. Pay-day loans? 
10 


with loan applications 


membership”? 


Excess red tape in connection 


11. Ultra-conservative credit com- 
mittee’ 
12 Poor 


committee” 


audits by supervisory 
13. Members think credit union just 
another financial organization? 
14. Members think credit union op- 


erated by company? 


15. Members think transactions with 
credit union are not confidential? 

16. Members think money not safe 
in credit union? 

17. Members think they cannot 


withdraw any part of saving if they 
also have loan? 

18. Rapid turnover membership 
or in field of membership? 

19. Sudden rapid expansion in po- 


tential members? 


20. Few people interested in acting 
as officers? 
21. Small attendance at annual 


*"» 
meeting 


22, Members unfamiliar with loan 
purposes? 
23. Members unfamiliar with 


amounts that can be borrowed from 
credit union? 


24. Members not buying full quota 
of War Bonds? 
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25. Executives of company 


friendly toward credit union? 


Do We Know... 


25. How many of our members are 


un- 


in debt to outside sources and to what 
extent? 

27. How many of our members buy 
on the installment plan? 

23. How many of our members have 
a complaint against the credit union? 

29. How many of our members have 
only five dollars in the credit union? 

30. How many of our members think 
they can borrow at less cost from other 


sources”? 


Do Our Members Know ... 
31 
ing? 
32. That they can borrow and save 
in the credit union? 
That the credit union will 
cept savings from 25 cents up? 
34. The advantages of borrowing 
rather than withdrawing savings? 
35. That it is unusual for a credit 
union to turn down a loan applica- 


» 


The advantages of regular sav- 


99 — 
oo aC- 


tion’ 

36. That productive 
means any loan that will help a mem- 
ber to help himself? 


provident or 


37. That Regulation W affects all 
credit-granting agencies”? 
38. That members of their imme- 


diate family (including ‘children) can 
‘ (Continued on page 212) 





On the Cover 

A camera crew has been in Madison 
for the last month shooting a motion 
picture of the credit union movement, 
under the joint supervision of CUNA 
Educational Services and the Harm >n 


Foundation of New York City. The 
finished picture will be available 
sometime in October, in color and 


black and white. in sound and silent 
versions. The title will be “The Credit 
Union—John Doe's Bank.” 
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Filene on EDUCATION 


September is the anniversary of the death of Edward A. Filene, whose support did so 
much to make our credit union movement possible. In his last speech to the National Board 
of the Credit Union National Association (April 10, 1937), he had challenging words to say 
about education and credit unions. This issue is an attempt to show how some credit unions 
are tackling the job of education and how adult education has breathed vitality into a leading 
farm organization, a well-known labor union and the famous Nova Scotia cooperative 


program. 


Filene said: 


What are we doing, as our movement grows 
hig, to educate its members to a full under 
standing of its significance ? 

“What percentage of our membership is 
taking an active interest in the development 
of our movement as a movement? The present 
call is for cooperative effort; not, however, as 
opposed to individual effort, but a call to in 
dividual effort expressed cooperatively. And 
this, not for the purpose of getting ahead ot 
others but so that each of us may get ahead 
with others. Money is our medium of exchange 
The democratization of money is an essential 
factor in the democratization of the exchange 
of one man’s work for another man’s work, and 
it has now become an economic necessity that 
the masses of our people shall somehow® gain 
access to the tremendous and ever increasing 
volume of things which it has now become 
possible to produce. I think the time has come 
when the credit unions of America should give 
first emphasis to an educational program. | 
do not mean propaganda. I do not mean the 
organization of a crusade. I mean the study of 
money and credit and their control. I mean 
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the actual launching of experiments, and thi 
critical watching of these experiments for 
future guidance. I mean a study of our new 
human relations, that their real significance: 
may become known to us. 

“Such a study would be anything but dull 
The actual facts, I am sure, will prove so 
thrilling, that we need waste no effort in try 
ing to get people to take up such studies 
They may not be exclusively credit union 
studies, but it must be an educational pro 
gram in which Americans can learn the truth 
ibout this New America—this New World 
which can be won only by cooperation 

“T consider such an educational program so 
important that I prefer not to touck on any 
thing else at this particular time. I have no 
definite plan and no fixed conviction as to how 
the work should be started. But start it, | 
think, we must. I believe that we could do no 
more important service to the credit unions 
of America and no more important service to 
our country at large, than to initiate such an 
educational movement, here and now.” 
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Members and officers of the Salt Lake City Railroad Transportation Employees Federal Credit Union, whose educational parties have 


done much to strengthen the organization. 





When a Credit Union Goes Wrong 


HE damage done to the Salt 
Lake City Railroad Transporta- 
tion Employees Federal Credit 
Union by a misguided treasurer near- 
y drove the credit union into liqui- 
dation. How prompt action by an 
educational committee and hard work 
and sleepless nights for a new treas- 
irer put the credit union 
back on its feet is an in- 
spiring story 
Eight thousand dollars in 
delinquent loans, a critical 
membership, an over- 
drawn bank balance and 
verdue notes payable in 
the amount of $3,400— 
these were some of the 
vrim details that faced the 
board of directors when an 
emergency membership 
meeting was called on 


visory authorities naturally 
took no light view of the situation; 
liquidation was seriously considered. 
The job of replacing the treasurer was 
not very appealing; between March 
and October, it was tossed from one 
hand to another like a hot potato. In 
October, Reeves V. Liston accepted 
the assignment and with the support 
of the directors hung on through all 
the nerve-racking reorganization that 
had to be gone through. He is sstill 
treasurer today 

There was a lot that the directors 
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Mrs. W. W. Schnaken. ; 
March 18, 1938. The super- burg union to everybody with 


It takes hard work to straighten it out. 


But chis 


Utah credit union has done it, and education 


played a big part. 


hadn't found out yet at the March 
meeting. How had their credit union 
got into such a mess? The situation 
was muddled, for everybody had left 
the details of the business 
to the old treasurer. But 
little by little the story un- 
folded. 

So far as anybody has 
been able to find out, the 
old treasurer’s chief fault 
was an excess of ardor. He 
was ambitious for the 
credit union. He wanted to 
see it grow rapidly. He did 
not see the dangers that 
are involved in _ forced 
growth. He talked credit 


such enthusiasm that the 
members’ impressions were con- 
fused. 

The business practices he put into 
effect made the credit union’s growth 
extremely impressive—on paper. His 
statement for 1937 showed $20,499 in 
shares, but of this amount $15,000 was 
accounted for by loans to members to 
purchase shares. It wasn’t money 
saved; it wasn’t cash at all. 

The favorite method for loaning 
money was this: A member would 
need, say, $300 to pay off his obliga- 


tions or to purchase some articles that 
he needed. He would be made a loan 
»f $500, $200 of which would be placed 
in his share account. He wouldn’t get 
even the $300 he needed right away: 
it would be doled out to him in in- 
stalments of $25 to $75 each two 
weeks. 

Naturally, this large paper volume 
in loans would tend to create a hand- 
some interest income. But the result 
was that members were not able to 
consolidate their debts as they would 
have with the full amount of the loan: 
their creditors continued to press 
them; delinquencies piled up. They 
were overburdened with interest 
charges, and got none of the benefits 
that they had been led to expect. 

Thus a one-man credit union got 
itself deep into a hole. It is not sur- 
prising that a large number of mem- 
bers became highly critical. 

As the directors dug deeper, they 
found other bad conditions. The bank 
balance had been overdrawn eleven 
times in February, 1938. One thousand 
dollars was owed to another credit 
union; the note was overdue and the 
creditor was getting nervous about it. 
To the bank the credit union was in 
debt for $2,400 and behind in its pay- 
ments. And to complicate matters as 
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far as the good will of the members 
was concerned, there were $12,000 in 
loan applications in the office and 
awaiting action. 

There were obviously three major 
jobs to be done. One was to get the 
credit union into good standing with 
its creditors by paying off overdue 
obligations. Another was to build up 
some real share capital to replace the 
fictitious shares which filled the bal- 
ance sheet. Third, and in the long run 
most important, was to get the mem- 
bers to understand what a credit 
union is. 

Somehow or other, treasurer Liston 
and his fellow directors struggled 
through the financial readjustments 
necessary to put the credit union on a 
sound footing. Conducting a drive for 
shares among the members who were 
still faithful, they raised $1,200 with 
which the other credit union and the 
bank were paid up to date. Then, 
somehow, “God only knows why,” 
says Reeves Liston, “three different 
members in the period of sixty days, 
came to our office and laid down in 
turn $500, $400 and $1,000 on shares.” 

All members who had been made 
loans on a paper basis—‘undisbursed 
loan accounts,” they had been called— 
were contacted; gradually, one by one, 
their shares were transferred back on 
to their loans. The majority were 
frankly told that their loans could not 
be completed, and they signed new 
notes for actual cash received. 

Loan making was stopped com- 
pletely for a short period. All share 
holders were required to give sixty 
days notice before withdrawing from 
share accounts. “As the expiration 
date on applications for share with- 
drawals approached,” says Mr. Liston, 
“we did our level best to encourage 
those who wanted to withdraw to 
borrow their money instead.” Mem- 
bers who had received almost all the 
money of their “undisbursed loan ac- 
counts” got the balance. 


HERE were several members who 

had been pushed so deep in debt 
by the credit union’s practices, both to 
the credit union and to their other 
creditors, that there was no chance of 
anybody getting anything from them 
by pressure. Any insistence by the 
creditors would have forced these 
members into bankruptcy. To protect 
them, the credit union formulated 
‘creditors’ agreements.” The mem- 
bers were to pay a certain amount 
each pay day to the credit union, and 
the credit union pro rated the pay- 
ment among the creditors. “The ma- 
jority of them,” says Mr. Liston, “were 
so heavily in debt that we only took 
the interest on the loan until such 
time as other creditors were paid 
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down so that it would permit us to 
apply some on principal.” There were 
nine of these cases, and all but one 
worked out successfully 

At present there are only two of the 
old undisbursed loans unsettled. These 
amount to $728 and may prove to be 
uncollectible. The board of directors 


able growth is in the years following. 
for while the share volume was tech- 
nically growing slowly, the water was 
being squeezed out and the figures 
came to represent more and more 
truly money saved by members 
Loans, incidentally, have always ex- 
ceeded shares since 1936. 





In the credit union office are member Hilda Liston, educational chairman Nellie Schnaken- 
burg. president William Savage, treasurer Reeves Liston and assistant treasurer Mary 
Jane Purdue. 


is attempting to clean them up this 
year; if they can’t be collected, they 
will be written off and forgotten. De- 
linquencies, which once _ reached 
$8,000, are now down to $1,400, half 
of which is accounted for by the two 
still-uncollected old loans. Bad loans 
amounting to slightly over a thousand 
dollars have already been charged off. 

The annual figures present an odd 
picture: 


Year Shares Members 
1935 $ 1,913 180 
1936 5,163 276 
1937 20,499 554 
1938 23,190 714 
1939 23,271 588 
1940 24,625 571 
1941 25,147 587 


Note the remarkable growth from 
1936 to 1937. It was all water: $15,000 
of it was loans that were transferred 
to share accounts. The really remark- 





How Do You 
Do It? 


There are hundreds of success- 
fully functioning credit union edu- 
cational committees in the United 
States. Every credit union has its 
own problems, and every lively 
educational committee has its own 
methods. THe BrinceE is anxious to 
hear from its readers: how does 
your educational committee do its 
job? 











The miraculous thing is that there 
are still nearly six hundred members 
For this, credit is due not only to the 
heroic work done by the directors but 
to the educational program, which 
was headed by Mrs. W. W. Schnack- 
enburg. Let Mrs. Schnackenburg tell 
this part of the story. 


*“*7 CALLED a meeting of several of 

the women of the credit union,” 
she says, “and we decided to have 
afternoon parties for the members at a 
local hotel, with a speaker to tell of the 
different credit union activities. The 
first two parties were successful. The 
third was less successful, so it was 
decided to hold them at home in the 
evening. This was better; more peo- 
ple came. 

“We planned our programs about a 
month ahead so that we could get 
good speakers and members had a 
chance to reserve the appointed night 
for the meeting. The president, the 
board of directors, the credit commit- 
tee and the treasurer have taken the 
opportunity at these various parties to 
give the members a first-hand account 
of the workings of their individual 
committees and offices. We also got 
speakers from other credit unions and 
from the University of Utah, and our 
members learned a lot about how the 
credit union functions. 

“What they did not understand they 
would ask about, and much was 
gained through these talks. The only 
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that the and visitors 
could not quite understand was why 
thei: 
and pay the added interest, instead of 
what they 


However. it 


thing members 


they should borrow own money 


withdrawing needed from 


their shares Was exX- 
plained that their loans were insured 
that by 
have their 


paid off 
“We discussed why 


and borrowing they would 


savings when the loan was 


we should bor- 
oW our money to buy things and save 
which would 


chat ve 


he handling 


Bergengren On Education 


Credit union leaders must know 
more, first about their credit unions, 
then about the credit union move- 
ment, and finally about its relation- 


ship to the great world of which our 
movement will be an increasingly im- 
the 
nember, particularly for the member 
the 
nothing more than a rather more hu- 
Our 
movement will go as far as its intelli- 
will it. Education, like 
breathing, is a continuous process: the 


portant part That goes, too, for 


to whom today credit union is 


mane money-lending agency 


pence carry 
one should stop only when the other 
stops 
ROY F 
(THe Bripcr 


North Dakota 


A central credit union to serve both 
unions cooperatives 
been opened for business by the North 
Dakota Credit Union League. Cooper- 
ative creameries, elevators and credit 


BERGENGREN, 
February, 1941) 


Pioneers 


credit and has 


unions have already bought shares in 
the new central 

This is an unprecedented develop- 
the United States. How it 
works will be of tremendous interest 


ment in 


both to credit unions and to coopera- 
tives, everywhere. Cooperative enter- 
under- 
funds have 


prises have been notoriously 
capitalized; credit union 
been more than adequate in some cir- 
less in others. North 
Dakota is taking on a fistful of prob- 


lems at once 


cumstances and 


Pratt Adds to Duties 
William 


and 


National Director 
the board of CUNA 


Pratt, 
member of 


‘Mutual, has accepted the duties of 
Acting Managing Director of the 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League 
His record includes services as presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia DuPont 
Grasselli Employees Federal Credit 


Union, treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Chapter Federal Credit Union, direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Credit Union 


League and Vice President of the 
Credit Union National Association 


He is employed as assistant supervisor 
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more than make up the interest; why 
we should buy for cash and the ad- 
vantages we gained. One of our most 
interesting the 
valuation of money and how it could 
he handled to the best advantage. One 
speaker brought out the fact that a 
credit union is like a bank yet gives 


discussions was on 


more real good to the people 

“We tried to bring out to the people 
what the credit union means to us, 
what help it can be tous, and how we 
can save money and borrow money at 


of transportation at the plant of E. I 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Philadel- 


phia. 





Have You Arranged 
Your Radio Broadcast? 


The credit union recording for 
radio broadcast has been enthusi- 
astically received. It is a first-rate 
professional job, written and pro- 
duced by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and CUNA_ Educational 
Services. 

It is available in two forms. One 
is a single-side 16-inch disc, to be 
played at 33 and one-third revolu- 
tions per minute; this is the type 
suited to radio reproduction. The 
other is three sides, 12-inch, to be 
played at 78 revolutions per min- 
ute; this can be played on a stand- 
ard phonograph and is suitable for 
playing at any credit union gather- 
ing. 

The price is $3.75 for either type. 
The script was published in full in 
the August issue of THe Brince. 
This is your chance to promote 
credit unions in your area by the 
most effective medium known 
radio 











New Credit Unions 
in July 

Twenty-three new credit unions in 
the United States have been reported 
for July. By states: California—1; 
District of Columbia—1; Illinois—3: 
Kansas—1l:; Louisiana—3; Maine—1: 
New York—3: Ohio—3; South Caro- 
lina—l; South Dakota—3: Tennessee 
1: Virginia—2 
A net gain of 6 league affiliations was 
‘ported for the same month. 





Converting Oil Burners 


The Government has warned 
householders in eastern states that 
fuel oil for heating homes may not 
be obtainable even for minimum 
comfort this winter. Convert to 
coal or gas, is the suggestion. Credit 
unions in the eastern zone ought to 
help their members get this job 
done 
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low rates of interest without causing 
any trouble or disrupting our budgets. 
At each meeting an article from THE 
BRIDGE was reviewed, keeping us well 
informed on how to be a good credit 
union member and booster, as well as 
keeping us up to date as to changes in 
credit union procedure. 

“The parties would last about two 
or three hours. To every party we 
tried to bring people who were eligible 
for membership. Nearly always they 
would sign up as members before the 
evening was over. Some of our lay 
members, after being at these parties. 
would understand more. about the 
credit union and become more active 
in it. Some of our speakers who did 
not know what a credit union is, have 
discovered the real value of it through 
these discussions; they have spread 
the good news and organized credit 
unions of their own. Another value 
of these parties was to include the 
Burlington bus drivers in our credit 
union, thus opening a new field for 
membership. 

“I have found,” concludes Mrs. 
Schnakenburg, “that to be chairman 
of the educational committee it is nec- 
essary to know credit unions thor- 
oughly. The credit union can be 
included in a good many of my ac- 
tivities. I have lived and talked credit 
union wherever I could. More people 
have been told or shown the benefits 
of belonging to such an organization, 
and many have joined.” 


T WAS not easy to handle this edu- 

cational program. The members, be- 
ing railroad employees, work all hours 
of day and night. They are on runs 
between Salt Lake City and Pocatello. 
Idaho; Caliente, Nevada: Wendover, 
Utah; Grand Junction, Colorado: 
Lynndyl, Utah; Provo, Utah. There 
is a lot of work involved in getting a 
good crowd together. It has been dif- 
ficult at times to keep them going: 
frequently members have to be almost 
begged to attend. However, when the 
meeting is held, everyone is enthusi- 
astic and there is a unanimous vote 
to have another one. 

Reeves Liston sees at least four real 
benefits from the parties: Good mem- 
bers have become better members. 
Officers have become better officers. 
New members have been signed up. 
A spirit of friendliness has been in- 
stilled in the group. 

Thus the Salt Lake City Railroad 
Transportation Employees are on a 
sound basis at last. They have lived 
through all the trouble that a credit 
union invites when its officers leave 
all the responsibility to one man. 
They have discovered that democracy 
means something tangible in sound 
credit union operation. 
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even [’housand Study Clubs 


Since 1930, some 75,000 eastern Canadians 
in groups of ten have studied cooperation 


By Rev. M. M. Coady 
St. Francis Xavier University 
OVA SCOTIA, with an area of 
21,000 square miles, is, next to 
Prince Edward Island, the 
smallest province of Canada. It is the 
most easterly Canadian province and, 
with New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, forms what is known as 
the Maritime Provinces—the beautiful 
mosaic which the Creator placed at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, the gate- 
way of Canada and the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

The total population of these three 
provinces is slightly over a million, 
more than half of which is in Nova 
Scotia. Before Canadian Confedera- 
tion in 1867, the Maritime Provinces, 
especially Nova Scotia, were compara- 
tively prosperous. Since that time. 
however, due partly to confederation 
disabilities and the general industrial- 
ization process which went on in the 
United States and Central Canada, the 
Maritime Provinces, having princi- 
pally a primary producer (non-manu- 
facturing) economy. suffered serious 
economic setbacks. By this it is not 
to be understood, however, that the 
Maritimes have made no progress. In 
the last decade the population has 
increased considerably. These prov- 
inces have, notwithstanding the fact 
that their development has not meas- 
ured up to the desires of their people, 
given a good account of themselves. 
They have figured very creditably 
in the cultural and spiritual growth 
of Canada and have given a great 
percentage of prominent and success- 
ful people to other parts of North 
America. The Maritimes are inhab- 
ited chiefly by the descendants of 
four races, the Scottish, Irish, French, 
and English. The diversified economy 
of these provinces, comprising farm- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, and industry 
makes this area a setting capable of 
producing an energetic and worth- 
while people. 

While all this was true, the people 
of eastern Canada had reason to be 
dissatisfied with their progress. There 
was, for example, the decline of rural 
and fishing communities, the depar- 
ture of so many Maritimers for west- 
ern Canada and the United States, 
and in many places the failure of the 
people to make the most of their op- 
portunities and the resources at their 
disposal. All these circumstances were 
noted by social leaders, especially ed- 
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ucators, and this is where St. F. X. 
University enters the picture. 
Educational leaders at St. Francis 
Xavier, seeking a solution to these 
Maritime disabilities, saw that no free 
people are likely to achieve their best 
if left to their own sweet will. They 
tend to drift purposelessly and need 
to be urged and motivated to new effi- 
ciency. This type of thinking was in 
evidence around the University as 
early as a few years after the turn of 
the century, but it was not untii 1939 
that the Extension Department was 
finally established and a plan of adult 
education put into operation. 


HE aim of this newly established 

adult education movement was to 
mobilize the people to think about their 
problems and act upon their thinking. 
After some searching and experiment- 
ing, it was decided that the study club 
or discussion circle was the technique 
most suited for this adult education. 
The study club method was inexpen- 
sive, scientific, and had produced ex- 
cellent results wherever it had been 
tried. The fact that it was inexpensive 
was much in its favor since St. Francis 
Xavier was launching its adult educa- 
tion program without endowment or 
subsidy and it was intended to reach 
a large number of people scattered 
over an extensive area. 

That was in 1930, and the number of 
study clubs has grown until at present 
some 75,000 people of the Maritime 
provinces have come within the influ- 
ence of the movement through this 
means. The small study club consists 
of about eight or ten members and 
grows out of a mass meeting which is 
the first step in the process. Each of 
these clubs has a voluntary leader who 
acts as contact man with the univer- 
sity in obtaining books, pamphlets, and 
other study material. These clubs meet 
usually once a week except during the 
summer months. All the study clubs 
of a community federate into an asso- 
ciated study club which meets once a 
month and at which the leaders of the 
various clubs report progress. From 
time to time regional or vocational 
conferences are called and, less fre- 
quently, larger conferences, as for ex- 
ample the annual Rural and Indus- 
trial Conference which brings the 
whole Maritime group together as well 
as visitors and leaders from all parts 
of Canada and the United States. Since 
1933, annual leadership courses of 
four weeks’ duration have been held 


to provide trained local leaders for 
the various communities. 

Often the question is asked “What 
do the people study?” Briefly, they 
study whatever they need to know. 
In most communities up to the present 
the study has been of economic topics 
because the need of the people was 
mainly economic, but the long-range 
objective of the movement is not eco- 
nomic. The program was not designed 
merely to eliminate poverty: rather is 
its purpose to obtain for all people a 
better and fuller life and thus it has 
a service to perform for the better-off 
as well as for the poor. 

But what we have described thus 
far is an educational movement and it 
is chiefly on account of its cooperative 
activity that the Antigonish Movement 
is known. The question will naturally 
arise, “What is the relation between 
adult education and cooperation, and 
why do the St. F. X. leaders begin with 
small economic institutions?” The an- 
swer to this question has been chiefly 
given above, that is, most of the peo- 
ple’s fundamental problems were eco- 
nomic. Moreover, since the purpose o! 
the movement was to help the people 
to full and complete living, it was rea- 
sonable that it should deal with all 
phases of life, namely the economic, 
social, cultural and spiritual. Since the 
economic is basic, it is logical to begin 
there. 

It is a fact proved by experience 
that a program of mere academic edu- 
cation does not interest the masses of 
the people in such a way as to get any 
sustained effort from them. It is neces- 
sary to begin where their real interest 
lies, and that is with the matter of 
making a living. When they can see 
their study issue in something con- 
crete, they are encouraged to go on 
learning. 


UT this economic action, although 
it made for the improvement of the 
individual, was not to be individually 
carried on. The early study of these 
people showed them the benefits of 
group activity. They saw that by com- 
ing together and learning the tech- 
niques of economic cooperation they 
could invade fields of business hereto- 
fore closed to them and their fathers. 
They could thus obtain for themselves 
a share of the wealth of the country 
that had hitherto been going to the 
few. 
The was begun 


movement among 
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the fishermen and farmers of eastern 
Nova Scotia, most of whom were suf- 
fering economic hardship. In the case 
of the fishermen, a beginning was 
made in the lobster industry. Lobster 
is a high-priced delicacy, of which 
eastern Canada enjoys more or less of 
a monopoly. Despite this fact, the 
Maritime lobster fishermen in most 
cases, through lack of education and 
organization, had been receiving ridic- 
ulously low prices for their lobsters. 
This was due to the fact that they 
were not organized to market their 
catch. Cooperation, in this field, has 
proved to be a great success. The price 
and quality of Maritime lobsters has 
heen greatly increased. This success 
was the spark that set off the whole 
movement. Farmers, following the 
example of the fishermen, came to- 
gether to study group marketing. The 
result was that the procedure followed 
by the lobster fishermen soon carried 
over into the other fields of primary 
production, and the slogan of these 
groups became “Find your lobster!” 

In 1933, the leaders of the St. F. X 
Movement introduced the credit union 
Nova Scotia. In the Maritime 
Provinces at the present time there 
four hundred credit unions 
with more than a million and a half 
in funds. These baby banks 
have been a godsend to the primary 
producers and industrial workers of 
the Maritime Provinces. But the credit 
union is only the first step in the field 
of cooperative credit; already a study 
is being made of long-term credit for 
this area 


into 


are ovel 


dollars 


PART from the economic benefits 
the credit union has brought to 
our people, it has a tremendous social 
and moral implication. It teaches 
thrift, makes people honest, and gives 
them a new sense of brotherhood and 
confidence 
The term “Cooperation” both on this 
continent and in Europe has come to 
be with consumer goods 
and mercl.andising. The lone word, co- 
operative, has come to mean a retail 
store rather than a producer organi- 
zation or a credit union, although these 
institutions are as truly cooperatives 
the store. Up to the time of. the 
Antigonish experiment, Nova Scotia 
had one successful example of con- 
sumer cooperative undertaking in the 
British Canadian Cooperative Society 
at Sydney Mines. From the first, the 
study clubs organized by the St. F. X 
Extension Department were encour- 
aged to study this type of cooperation 
and assisted, in due time, in setting 
up their little retail stores. The move- 
ment has spread rapidly until today 
there are nearly a hundred such stores 
in eastern Canada doing about four 


associated 


as 
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million dollars’ worth of business an- 
nually. These Maritime stores now 
have their own central cooperative 
wholesale with two wholesales which 
do a business of one and a half million 
dollars annually. A logical step in this 
evolution will be the erection, in due 
time, of factories to produce the goods 
to service all these cooperative socie- 
ties. All this will mean new economic 
power for the people. 


HE cooperative movement of east- 

ern Canada is only beginning to 
reach the stage visualized by the St. 
F. X. leaders from the inception of its 
adult education work. Having made a 
good start in the economic realm, the 
people are now able to turn their at- 
tention to some extent to the social and 
cultural aspects of living. A fine start 
has been made in cooperative housing, 
with five cooperative communities al- 
ready established and others in the 
process of organization. Various 
groups are studying hospitalization 
and medical service; great numbers 
of them are seeking more adequate 
library service. Encouraged by what 
they have already accomplished, the 
people are confident that what others 
have done they, too, can do if they 
study and work together. 

The Antigonish Movement includes 
about 75,000 people of the Maritime 
provinces in its area of influence. This 
number represents nearly an equal 
number of families. This may not ap- 
pear to be a particularly large number, 
but when we consider that the popula- 
tion of these provinces is only one mil- 
lion, it will be realized that 75,000 can 
exert a tremendous influence on their 
fellow Maritimers and thus spread the 
movement throughout that area. 

This work, particularly in its eco- 
nomic aspects, is being carried all 
across Canada. This is particularly 
true of the credit union. Quebec led 
the way in 1900, Nova Scotia followed 
in 1933. Since then all the other seven 
Canadian Provinces have obtained 
credit union legislation and made a 
good start in organization. 

Other parts of Canada have had a 
vigorous cooperative marketing pro- 
gram for a number of years. This ap- 
plies particularly to the prairie prov- 
inces with their wheat pools and co- 
operative elevators through which 43 
per cent of western grain is sold. When 
it comes to a question of volume, their 
figures are astronomical compared to 
our modest statistics. 

The cooperative movement of west- 
ern Canada, up to the present, has 
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been mainly in the producer field, 
while that of the east has been con- 
sumer. The meeting of these two virile 
forces, east and west, will balance one 
another and give Canada in the near 
future a cooperative movement that 
will go a long way in determining its 
economy. Already 26 per cent of all 
the farm products of the half million 
farmers in Canada is sold through co- 
operatives. 

The first evident effect of all this 
activity is to teach the people the 
great lesson that they can do things 
for themselves. They can have a say in 
the affairs of their lives. They can 
become masters of their own destiny, 
so to speak. This procedure is in 
accord with the fundamental tenets 
of democracy. In fact, it is de- 
mocracy. In the past, the people’s par- 
ticipation in the vital processes of so- 
ciety was little and ineffective. This 
was true not only of the economic but 
of every other phase of social life. 
Workers and primary producers par- 
ticipated only through their wages or 
the prices they received for their prod- 
ucts. When the workers resorted to 
trade unionism, and the farmers to 
group marketing, their status was 
considerably improved. This gave 
them a greater share of the national 
wealth but it did not give them effec- 
tive participation in the social pro- 
ecesses such as democracy calls for. 
With continued education and still 
greater cooperative activity, the peo- 
ple will not only gain for themselves 
a stronger voice in directing the affairs 
of the nation, but they will prepare 
themselves and become worthy to 
wield their increasing influence for 
the greater good of all. 


JOINT program of cooperation and 

adult education helps to lay the 
foundation for security for the people 
and to dispel the sense of frustration 
which is all too general in the world of 
these times. This program makes for 
brotherhood, not only among the peo- 
ple of a community or a vocational 
group, but between city people and 
rural people who are learning the ex- 
tent of their interdependence and the 
number of common problems they 
share. They are all consumers: con- 
sumers cooperation is a bond between 
them. Cooperation lays the foundation 
for the creation of an organic world 
where men can easily find a chance to 
be charitable to their less fortunate 
brothers. It is a hierarchical organiza- 
tion of society that permits the best 
brains of men to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the minds of lesser intellec- 
tual quality. It is a movement big 
enough to enable one class of society 
to see that its best interest is served 


by promoting the welfare of the other 
classes. 
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When Your Credit Union Is Big— 


Your educational committee ought to be 
big, too. Swift Kansas City does it right. 


HE Swift Kansas City Em- 

; ployees Credit Union has shown 

that when the educational com- 
mittee works hand in hand with the 
board of directors and the credit com- 
mittee, most problems can be solved. 

Delinquencies, for instance. Get- 
ting new members. Cutting red tape 
for loan applications. These things, 
and many more, have been accom- 
plished by the educational committee, 
working in close touch with other 
officers and committee members. 

Swift Kansas City is a pretty big 
credit union—1600 members and 
$233,000 in assets. To keep in touch 
with such a membership, you need a 
big educational committee. There are 
42 members of the educational com- 
mittee here, none of whom are on the 
board of directors. 

What are the jobs facing an educa- 
tional committee? As this group see 
it, they are: 

Getting new employees acquainted 
with the credit union. 

Working on old employees 
haven't joined. 

Encouraging thrift. 

Making loan application as conven- 
ient as possible. 

Keeping delinquencies down with- 
in the credit union spirit. 

Helping members even beyond the 
limits of common employment, as 
when they are retired or transfer to 
some place where there is no credit 
union. 

Giving the members as much un- 
derstanding of the credit union as pos- 
sible. 

Start with the new employees. Here 
is the letter each new employee gets: 


who 


To New Employees: 

Welcome to our organization: Swift & 
Company emloyees are a bunch of friendly. 
cooperative people. They try to help each 
other. They like to see each employee— 

1. Do his work well. 

2. Save a share of his earnings. 

For this reason we have SWIFT KANSAS 
CITY EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION, a finan- 
cial organization owned and operated (with- 
out pay) by employees with whom you work. 

Facts about Swift Kansas City Employees 
Credit Union: 

a. It is strong financially—one of the best 
in Kansas. 

b. It is operated under direct supervision 
of the Kansas State Banking Department. 

c. Shares are $5.00 each. 

d. Entrance fee to the Credit Union is 25c 
per member. Joint membership may be car- 
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ried or any member of the employee's imme- 
diate family may become a member. 

e. You may deposit 25c or more each 
week, as desired. 

f. Our Credit Union has always paid rea- 
sonable dividends. 

You are invited to become a member of 
Swift Kansas City Employees Credit Union. 

Please note list of officers and various 
committees posted on bulletin boards. Any of 
these people or other employees will be glad 
to discuss Swift Kansas City Employees 
Credit Union. We hope you will ask about 
it and start your savings account at once. 
Application for membership is attached for 
your convenience. 

Educational Committee, 

Swift Kansas City Employees Credit Union. 

P.S.: We shall also be glad for you to join 
our Christmas Savings Club. 


Notice that this is one credit union 
that really promotes thrift. Thrift is 


one of the most vexing problems a 
credit union faces; there is often not 
enough working capital to supply the 
loan demand, and applicants have to 
be turned away. 

Not long ago the committee asked 
each member to save 25 cents a week 
for six months. Another promotional 
piece is reproduced with this article: 
it is a simply-typed piece of pape: 
with a pin stuck through it. The pin, 
the copy explains, is to attach a dolla: 
bill to a deposit slip. This produced 
so much interest that enough savings 
poured in to cover a $20,000 bank 
loan. 

In the quest for new members, each 
committee member was assigned a 
quota of 2 new members, to be se- 
cured within 30 days. The quota was 
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150 


Dout 


‘ braat de b pel 
it 
\ imple pleasant delinquency 
‘tice has been worked out that has 
had a marked effect It reads 
Swift Employees Credit Union ts 
»perated under state and federal su- 


pervision. We must comply with laws 


overning§ that To do 


upervision 





The 42 members of the educational committee meet for an hour every month. 


it r ney due y? loans must he 


ollected according to terms 


Our attention has been called to 
the faét that you are delinquent 
Please discuss the matter with any ot! 
the following 

(A list of officers is given.) 


Prompt explanation and arrange- 
ment to bring your loan to terms at an 
early date will be greatly appreciated 


by every member of our credit union 
“Thanks for 


The credit committee had the prob- 


your cooperation. 

lem of loan applications that were not 
properly executed. At the suggestion 
of the 
was prepared to be attached to each 
loan application 


educational committee, a ride: 


This has eliminated 
a lot of mistakes and made the busi- 


ness of getting loans much simple 
and quicker It reads 


‘Help us eliminate 


unnecessary 


Using the House Organ? 
4 
Many employers have just started to 
Credit 
union educational committees should 


publish employee magazines 


be sure to keep the house organ editor 
supplied with information about the 
credit union and small 
town papers are also glad to get credit 
union 


Labor union 


news 


Addressee Widely Known 


Roy F. Bergengren, Managing Di- 
of the Credit Union National 
Association, _ still mail from 
everywhere addressed almost any- 
where. The other day, for instance. 
came a letter from Mexico, addressed 


rector 


gets 
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work in handling of loans and appli- 
cations on account ol incomplete in- 
formation 
Check 
complete information” 
Name 
Address 
Leneth of service 


Rate 


did you give the following 


Department 
Book numbe1 
Check number 
Collateral 
Co-signers 
Check numbe: 
Length of service 
Department 
“Did you write plainly and clearly” 
“Take your application in person to 
a member of the Credit Committee 
“Your cooperation in handling as 
outlined will be 
Due to the fact that there was no 
ruling covering employees leaving on 
pension, and feeling that these em- 
ployees’ money was going to outside 
the educational 
recommended that pensioned em- 
ployees be allowed to invest money up 
to $1,000. This was approved by the 


above appreciated.” 


sources, committee 


to “Roy F. Bergengren, Credit Union 
National Association, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.” Dated July 7, it 


arrived in 


Madison, Wisconsin, July 20. Appar- 
ently the post offices haven't broken 
down yet 
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board of directors, and there are now 
a number of pensioned employees 
among the members. 

When the car shop department was 
transferred to another company, the 
credit union members in the depart- 
ment technically lost their right to 
remain in the credit union. The edu- 
cational committee recommended that 
these members be per- 
mitted to remain in the 
credit union; the recom- 
mendation was approved, 
and 24 
thus retained. 

An investigation 
showed that many mem- 
bers were saving quite a 
sum in Christmas Savings 
plans outside the credit 
union. A plan was worked 
out in the credit union, 
with deposits of 25 cents, 
59 cents, $1, $2.50 and 
$5.00, with interest to be 
paid according to weekly 
payment. This has pro- 
duced between 200 and 
390 Christmas savers. 

Meetings of the educa- 
tional committee are held the last Fri- 
day of each month. They are limited to 
hour; the management permits 
these meetings to be held on company 
time and gives the committee the 
right to use company bulletin boards 


The 


members were 


one 


committee is headed by a 


chairman, vice chairman and secre- 
tary. An advertising committee of 
five members has been selected to 


prepare literature for bulletin boards 
and other advertising material. Two 
members of the committee attend 
meetings of the directors; one membe1 
of the credit committee attends each 
educational committee meeting. A 
copy of the minutes of each educa- 
tional committee meeting is passed on 
to the board of directors. 

To keep the educational committee 
posted, short talks have been given at 
its meetings by members of the board, 
the supervisory committee, the credit 


committee, the treasurer, the presi- 
lent, the managing director of the 
State League and a director of the 


State League. Committee members 
are permitted to bring shareholders as 
suests. A banquet was held recently 
for the educational committee and the 
board of directors; it was also attended 
by the State League managing direc- 
tor and management representatives. 

This is a program which, under the 
chairmanship of M. T. Murphy, illus- 
trates how an educational committee 
can help coordinate all the operations 
of a credit union. Clearly, if a large 
credit union is going to enjoy maxi- 
mum growth, some such program has 
to be worked out. 
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Study-Action Groups in 


Ohio 


This leading cooperative farmers’ organi- 
zation is showing America how to get 
people going on their own steam. 


N RURAL Ohio 1,000 study-action 

groups, known as “Advisory 

Councils,” meet each month to 
think, plan and act together. Here in 
their own homes farm people redis- 
cover their neighbors, explore their 
common needs and work together in 
‘mutual self-help. 

Advisory councils are sponsored 
and serviced by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
through the education department 
and its staff of five district fieldmen. 
Approximately one-third of the 84 
organized counties have full-time or- 
ganization managers who carry on 
this work in the local communities, 
while 15 other counties have paid 
workers who devote part-time to the 
local educational program. The rest 
of the leadership, for the most part, 
comes from the councils themselves, 
which elect their own chairmen, secre- 
taries and discussion leaders. 

If you visit one of these 
farm gatherings you would likely find 
the living room, and perhaps adjoin- 
ing rooms, full of people listening in- 
tently as one of their number speaks. 
As the discussion warms up it 
casionally breaks the bounds of or- 
derly procedure, and you hear several 
speaking at once to those who happen 
to be sitting nearby. In a council meet- 
ing “outbreaks” are quite in 
erder. When people are free to think, 
this is the way they often express 
themselves. After the “buzzing” has 
congealed into a coherent idea, some- 
one asks for attention. By this time 
the group is ready to listen, because 
each is curious to know what others 
think. 

The final decision of the group has 
one significant quality: It belongs to 
the whole group and because each 
shared in its creation everyone is the 
more willing to act upon it. If the proj- 
ect turns out well, all share in the sat- 
isfaction; but if the project fails, each 
accepts the penalty of failure. Usually, 
when a group is pushed into action 
from the outside, it loses its own initia- 
tive. The group that provides its own 
self-starter will rise above defeat. 

This is one reason why study-action 
groups, if they are to flourish, must 
be free—free to rejoice in their 
achievements and learn from their 
failures. From the start, councils are 


were to 


oc- 


these 
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By Carl R. Hutchinson 
Ohio Farm Bureau 


charged with the responsibility of 
making their own decisions and of 
governing their own group life. This 
freedom is the secret of council vital- 
ity. Once people are free to use the 
intelligence they have in group action, 
they can be trusted. 

Councils receive discussion helps 
through the Ohio Cooperator, but 
choose their own topics. As evidence 
that they exercise this freedom to 
choose, the education department 
found in a single month over 200 dif- 
ferent topics mentioned in some 600 
copies of minutes received. But more 
important than the range of subject 
matter is the quality of thought and 
resourcefulness of the people in taking 
appropriate action. 


N preparing the discussion material, 

we are guided by the wishes and 
interests of the councils themselves, 
as indicated in their minutes. In this 
manner a two-way communication is 
established between the 1,009 advisory 
councils and the state office. “The Ad- 
visory Council News,” in the Ohio 
Cooperator, becomes the voice of the 
people, expressed both in the form of 
positive group action and_ burning 
questions. 

An effort is made to stimulate the 
spirit of self-reliance and group re- 
sponsibility right from the start. For 
example, when a family is first ap- 
proached with a proposal to form a 
council, they are invited to make their 
own selection of friends and neighbors 
they would like to entertain in their 
own home. These folks in turn will ask 
others, until the group is complete. In 
this manner, the selection is based oa 
natural social bonds, in which the 
members join with each other by free 
choice. 

At the first meeting the temptation 
is great to leave the initiative to the 
Farm Bureau representative from the 
outside. To do this would deprive the 
group of its sense of self-dependence. 
For this reason, the host or hostess 
usually calls the meeting to order and 


explains briefly that the purpose of th. 
vathering is to learn more about ad 
visory councils. A county leader may 
then be called upon to tell what ad 
visory councils are doing and explain 
how they operate. He usually recalls 
how the old neighborhood spirit has 
been partly lost and how much we 
need these days to understand each 
other and work together. 

The group is then asked to decide 
for itself whether it cares to continue 
for at least a few such gatherings. I! 
so, temporary officers are selected and 
necessary plans made 
meetings. 


for furthe: 

The essential spirit of these groups 
is friendly interest in each other as 
persons. A council is more than a dis- 
cussion group or an action group. It is 
essentially a social group held to- 
gether by the ties of mutual interest 

In two important respects councils 
meet the test of utility. In the first 
place, they are effective agencies in 
cooperative expansion, not only creat- 
ing interest and loyalty in the prin- 
ciples of cooperatives, but greater par- 
ticipation in the institutions of coop- 
eratives. They meet the test of good 
cooperative teaching by giving people 
a vivid and pleasurable experience in 
cooperative living. We have abundant 
evidence to show that the impact of 
these informal groups on the life of 
the co-op is positive as measured in 
such terms of patronage, financial sup- 
port and leadership. Just at present 
the advisory councils are carrying on 
a wholesale campaign of education on 
the new Farm Bureau Group Hos- 
pitalization Plan. From March 11 to 
31, 1942, minutes from 345 advisory 
councils were received at our office 
Of this number 82 groups reported 
discussion and activity in this field 
During the same internal 92 sets of 
minutes mentioned other phases of 
cooperative activity, mostly in the field 
of purchasing. 

Council members in discussing the 
aims, methods and services of their 
co-op are learning more about the 
products and programs. They are also 
alert to the flaws in goods or services 
and do not hesitate to indicate in thei: 
minutes what they think is wrong 
This gives co-op administrators and 
employees the benefit of their sugges- 
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tions. Most leaders would prefer to 
have the co-op frankly discussed in an 
ypen council than panned on the street 
corner 

The greatest incentive to action in 
the art of buymanship is to get the 
patron to participate in the judgment 
of the article so that the conclusion 
arrived at becomes the patron’s own 
discovery. But in forming this judg- 
ment the group must have free access 
to pertinent facts. Attempts at direct 
selling in council groups tend to be 
self-defeating. Members may justly 
resent such pressure as invasion of 
their rights to draw their own conclu- 
sions. If the matter is presented as a 
question for discussion rather than as 
an article to be sold or an idea to be 
put across, the psychological situation 
becomes one which study-for-action 
groups readily welcome 

It cannot be too forcibly stressed 
that councils thrive on a sense of free- 
dom and autonomy of action. They are 
quick to sense ulterior motives; to im- 
pose on their freedom is to invite re- 


Children 


By Nick Kramer 
Treasurer, St. John’s 
Parish Credit Union 
Waterloo, lowa 


of St. John’s Parish Credit Union 

at the 1935 annual meeting, I 
found in the credit union’s files two 
interesting pamphlets. One of these 
was a small booklet written by Wil- 
liam F. Rohman, at that time treas- 
urer of St. Andrew’s Credit Union, 
St. Louis. The other was a folder dis- 
tributed by the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau on the “Develop- 
ment of Parish Credit Unions.” It was 
through reading these that I learned 
of the possibilities of credit unions 
rendering service to children. At the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Credit 
Union League held in Mason City, 
lowa in April 1935, I met Roy F. Ber- 
gengren and learned still more about 
children’s savings. 


Gir se so after I became treasurer 


The Board of Directors voted in 
May 1935 to accept children’s savings 
as deposits and to pay interest semi- 
annually on each full dollar for each 
full month. On May 13, the first ac- 
counts were opened for the writer's 
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sentment. On the positive side, coun- 
cils provide wide-open opportunities 
for co-op representatives to present 
their goods and services in such a way 
as to leave the question of merit to the 
judgment of the members. In this way 
the techniques of sales pressure are 
displaced by those of educational buy- 
manship 

Another test of council effectiveness 
is in the field of community building 
The urgency at this time of fortifying 
our national unity is apparent. Arthur 
E. Morgan, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, declares, “Unless many people 
live and work in the intimate relations 
of community life, there never can 
emerge a truly unified nation or a 
community of mankind. If I do not 
love my neighbor whom I know, how 
can I love the human race? If I have 
not learned to work with a few people, 
how can I be effective with many?” 

Advisory councils are giving people 
a type of neighborhood experience in 
which they are learning to work with 
others on a basis of mutual interest 


in the 






A ua idle I 


three sons. Accounts number one and 
two are still active, and the owners 
are now juniors in high school. Inci- 
dentally the last two accounts opened, 
numbers 436 and 437 are also for 
juniors in high school. However, these 
accounts were not opened for small 
amounts of slightly over one dollar 
as were the first accounts. They were 
opened by two boys holding vacation 
jobs, and each in the amount of $50. 
Like many of the earlier members who 
have completed high school and be- 
come wage earners, the writer’s oldest 
son closed his junior savings account 
and became a share member. 

The high percentage of accounts 
thus converted has been very gratify- 
ing to the credit union officers. When 
the junior savings plan was first dis- 





A more creative arrangement of peo- 
ple would be hard to devise than the 
small, informal, neighborhood group. 
By voluntary participation in a stim- 
ulating social environment, these per- 
sons are restoring the democracy of 
the earlier American community. 
which in recent decades has been 
severely shaken. 

Again quoting Dr. Morgan, “The 
new community can recover the pre- 
cious qualities of the old, the fellow 
feeling, acquaintance, good will, mu- 
tual respect, the planning and work- 
ing together for common ends, but it 
must have clearing houses for the ex- 
changing of ideas and experiences.” 
Here is a fitting definition of an ad- 
visory council. These groups are com- 
ing to the aid of our nation at a time 
when national unity is imperative. 
They are generating energy and re- 
leasing the mainsprings of action by 
discovering what the fighting is about 
They are restoring to thousands of 
American families the sense of “be- 
longing.” 


Credit Union 


cussed, the officers realized that it took 
as much bookkeeping to enter a 10- 
cent deposit as a $10.00 loan payment 
or share deposit. They knew it would 
take as much time or more at the 
counter to count the small change 
which children would deposit. How- 
ever, they also knew that the time 
for people to form the thrift habit is in 
their childhood days. They knew that 
many children were spending pennies 
and nickels that could be saved if the 
children had the opportunity. The 
credit union office was located in the 
parochial school building. A small 
room intended for a cloak room had 
been converted into an office, and it 
was near the school entrance. The 
office was open during the week only 
on Thursday afternoons. So, this day 
was designated as “bank day” for 
children, and it provided a thrill to 
the little tots to come to the credit 
union window to do business just like 
their parents. 

At its 1936 annual meeting, the cred- 
it union amended its by-laws to elim- 
inate the 25-cent entrance fee on chil- 
dren’s accounts. 

An important factor in promoting 


the junior savings department of the : 


credit union was a series of contests 
or campaigns held each year for the 
first five years among the parochial 
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school children. The first of these, held 
in 1936, was a “race” between the boys 
and girls of the school. The girls won 
by a narrow margin of $16.00, but the 
pleasing result was that 43 new mem- 
bers were added and savings in- 
creased by $211.00. In 1937 and 1938, 
essay contests on credit union sub- 
jects were sponsored for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade students. 
These contests not only interested 
more school children in the credit 
union, but the printing of the winning 
essays in the monthly credit union 
bulletin, The Sentinel, encouraged 
many more adults to investigate credit 
union services. 

During two months of 1939 another 
campaign, this time between grades, 
created considerable rivalry. The win- 
ning grade saved $109.18 or $2.73 per 
pupil in two months. In all, total sav- 
ings increased $320.00 and membership 
increased 31. In 1940, a slogan contest 
open to all school children created 
more interest than any previous con- 
test. Parents were not barred from 
helping the children, and as a result 


185 slogans were entered. Prizes were 


Ciluantion 


It seems to me we are making a seri- 
ous mistake when we limit our ses- 
sions to elections, by-law changes, 
dues rate and budgets. It seems to me 
we should take the next step forward 
and incorporate more educational ac- 
tivity in our agendas. Membership 
participation—educational committees 
in every credit union—right from the 
day it is organized—consisting of a 
sufficient number to adequately repre- 
sent the entire potential membership 
of the credit union. And let’s have 
active committees—committees which 
keep a regular flow of information go- 
ing into the homes of the members. 

WituiaM Ret. 


I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


By nature and habit education is a 
follower not a leader. It looks back- 
ward rather than forward; it trans- 
mits the past far more than it plans 
for the future. Education for a con- 
sumer’s world would need to subor- 
dinate the transmission of the past to 
its reorganization for a _ different 


future. Horace M. KAtten. 
Every idea is an incitement. It 


offers itself for belief, and, if believed, 
it is acted on, unless some other belief 
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Junior Savings Growth 


Members Savings 
oe i ae Dintingn a $ 244.95 
Dee. 31, SS. ...... ae 949.53 
oe > ee 1,392.39 
Dee. 31, SB....... ae 1,969.95 
Ree. SE, FO. .....- ae 4,044.84 
os | i 6,606.23 
a -e Saar awe ue 6,060.48 
cg Se = er 6,206.47 


awarded to the best slogan in each 
grade and a grand prize to the best 
slogan from all entries. 

To make it easy for children (and 
parents as well) to save small coins, 
the credit union started in 1937 to loan 
coin banks to members. Over 300 of 
these banks are in use, and they have 
helped to eliminate small deposits, the 
children saving their money at home 
until a worth-while sum is accumu- 
lated. The credit union keeps the key 
to the banks unless the member pur- 
chases the bank outright. 

The contest; and campaigns, the use 
of coin banks, publicity in the credit 
union’s monthly bulletin, the splendid 


outweighs it or some failure of energy 
stifles the movement at birth. The 
only difference between the expres- 
sion of an opinion and an incitement 
in the narrower sense is the speaker’s 
enthusiasm for the result. Eloquence 
may set fire to reason.—Justice OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 





For Your Credit Union 


BOOKSHELF 


BOOKS: 


Masters of Their Own Destiny, 
by M. M. Coady. 

Credit Union North America, by 
Roy F. Bergengren. 

Speaking of Change, by Edward 
A. Filene. 

The People’s Business, by Joshua 
K. Bolles. 

You Pay and You Pay, by Mau- 
rice M. Goldman. 

Cooperative Democracy, by 
James P. Warbasse. 

Other People’s Money, by Louis 
D. Brandeis. 


PAMPHLETS: 


Credit Unions—The People’s 
Banks, by Maxwell Stewart. 

The Cooperative People’s Bank, 
by Alphonse Desjardins. 

What We Ought to Know About 
Credit Unions, by Anthony Lehner. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims, 
by William Trufant Foster. 

How Easy Are Easy Payments, 
by LeBaron A. Foster. 

Hard Times with Easy Payments, 
by Leane Zugsmith. 

Let’s Hold Better Annual Meet- 
ings, Federal Credit Union Section. 

A more complete list may be ob- 
tained from CUNA_ Educational 
Services, Madison, Wisconsin. 











cooperation of the pastor, Rev. N. J. 
Lentz, his assistant, and the Sisters in 
charge of the parochial grade school 
are all factors that have developed a 
habit of thrift in the children of St. 
John’s Parish. It is hard to believe that 
in a little more than seven years, 
$14,448.29 has been deposited in chil- 
dren’s accounts. Except for $2,700 re- 
ceived as insurance benefits or in- 
heritance and later withdrawn, this 
money has been deposited or earned 
as interest in small amounts. Of 437 
accounts opened, 314 are still active, 
and their balances amount to $6,206.47 
Polstered by the $2,700 mentioned 
above, the children’s savings at one 
time reached a total of $7,846.24. The 
degree to which the thrift habit has 
been developed is well illustrated in 
the savings of school children who 
have jobs during the school vacation 
During June and July nearly $1,009 
was deposited by children, and this 
average will be maintained in Au- 
gust. This is 50 percent above 1941, 
end is possibly due to the fact that 
many boys over sixteen are working in 
factories, replacing men who have 
been called to the service. This record 
is all the more remarkable when it is 
considered that children are also buy- 
ing War Bonds and Stamps. The credit 
union, which is an issuing agent for 
Series E War Bonds, has sold over 
$590 in Stamps, and one-third of the 
$25 Bonds sold have been issued for 
children. Although many children 
have closed accounts to convert sav- 
ings into War Stamps or War Bonds, 
savings in the credit union by chil- 
dren are steadily increasing. 


N many cases, the lessons of thrift 

taught to the children have been 
observed by the parents, and numer- 
ous accounts have been opened for 
parents who previous to their chil- 
dren’s membership paid little attention 
to the service rendered by the credit 
union. 

Today, and for the duration of the 
war, children all over the nation are 
saving money and loaning it to Uncle 
Sam by buying War Bonds or Stamps 
Our government is helping these chil- 
dren by teaching them thrift. It is 
doing the same kind of a job that St 
John’s Parish Credit Union has been 
doing for seven years. But what will 
happen after the war? Will these chil- 
dren save if they do not have the op- 
portunity they have now? Here is a 
big job for our credit unions. Every 
credit union, whether industrial, reli- 
gious, or associational, can admit chil- 
dren to membership. To the average 
credit union it may not seem worth 
while. However, it certainly has been 
worth while in St. John’s and can be 
everywhere. 
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The Women’s Health Brigade of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union takes its place in a war parade on Fifth Avenue. New 


York City. 


The ILGWU and Workers Education 


A responsible labor union faces squarely 


By Mark Starr 
ILGWU Educational Director 
the 


WENTY-FIVE years ago 
| educational department of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union to 


ganize and promote activities already 
by individual 


was created, or- 


begun several locals, 
notably by the waistmakers of Local 
25. It is fitting that take brief 
stock of the history of the educational 


department and attempt to forecast its 


we 


future trends 
One important phase of the work 
then English to 


and helping them to become natural- 


teaching foreigners 


ized—no longer holds the same posi- 
General adult education and the 
today 


tion 


public schools provide many 


workers 
to their 


garment 


looked 


facilities for which 
the 


union 


in eal ly days 

The educational work of that period 
can hardly be compared to the scope 
of activity today. The total 
budget in the early days was not as 
large as the current budget for edu- 
cation alone, which currently amounts 


union’s 
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its obligation to the future 


to over $200,000. The range and vari- 
ety of the present work indicate how 
the educational demands of ILGWU 
members have grown. 

For the year ending May 31, 1942, 
the reports of the locals, confirmed by 
the visiting staff of the auditing de- 


partment, show that some 20,000 of 
our members participated in some 


weekly activity with many thousands 
more being reached by “mass” edu- 


cation. In New York City over 1,000 
of our members have completed 
courses in first aid. 

These activities are by no means 
confined to formal classes but include 
golf, tennis, roller-skating, baseball 


teams, swimming, athletics. There are 
radio programs, hikes, art 
classes, choral and instrumental music 
groups. Out of small local dramatics 
groups grew the musical revue, Pins 
& Needles, with its record run on 
Broadway and its nationwide tours. 
Public speaking, parliamentary law, 
economics, labor history, problems of 
the garment industry, current events 
and trade union methods are among 
the subjects studied. New 


lectures, 


members 


in many areas must attend four spe- 
cial class periods fo: 
their rights and _ responsibilities. 
Would-be candidates for paid office 
must attain an average grade of 75 in 
officers’ qualification 
include trade union technique (16 
periods), history of the ILGWU (6 
periods), economics of the women’s 
csarment industry (6 periods), struc- 
.ure and functioning of the union (6 
periods), parliamentary law (3 peri- 


instruction in 


courses which 


ods). 
In New York City a balanced pro- 
sram of fun and ideas is run once 


weekly in the gym, pool and class- 
rooms five public schools 
where the members live. 

In the summer, institutes are run 
the best of which, at the University of 
Wisconsin’s School for Workers in 
Madison, never fails to benefit from a 
visit to Raiffeisen House and from a 
talk on credit unions by the editor of 
THe Brince or one of his colleagues. 

To aid the classes, books and pam- 
phlets are published covering every 
phase of union activity. The current 


of near 


Publications List describes over 120 
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items including songbooks, victrola 
records, filmstrips and movies. 

The figures at the right show the 
subjects studied. 

In the early days some of our mem- 
bers could not read English. Now 39 
locals maintain live libraries ranging 
from extensive collections in seven 
languages with a full-time librarian, 
as in Locals 22, 60, and 91, to a single 
case of current books or a “deposit” 
collection from the public library. 

Then, members 
creating their own literature. To sup- 
plement the official journals, “Justice,” 


too, our are now 


“Giustizia,” “Justicia” and “Gerech- 
tigkeit,” there are now 30 local 
ILGWU papers, some printed and 


some model examples of lively mimeo- 
graphic art. 

From justified rebellion against the 
sweatshop, the union has becdme a 
responsible creative force in the in- 
dustry and the American community, 
and this too is naturally reflected in 
the educational work. A current em- 
phasis upon training new members 
and officers for effective union service 
marks our classes and institutes. Our 


members now have to know their in- 


dustry and its place in the community 
as well as their union. The trade union 
fellowships now being arranged by 
Harvard University are a significant 


next step. Labor and learning can 
and must cooperate with mutual 
benefit. 

HE educational department has 


done more than its share in edu- 
cating the general public about the 
true role of modern unions. During the 
year now ended we have articles, news 
clippings and extracts about the 
ILGWU educational work from no 
less than 96 periodicals and newspa- 
pers. More than 90 __ institutions, 
schools, universities and public bodies 
have been visited or have visited the 
International’s headquarters. Many 
hundreds of pieces of literature have 
been mailed and distributed to high 
schools students writing papers, to the 
would-be Ph.D. preparing his thesis, 
to authors compiling material for their 
books and to publicists preparing their 
speeches. 

Our twenty-fifth report has been 
compiled in days of strain and peril. 
The ILGWU saw the cloud of fascism 
when it was smaller than a man’s hand 
upon the horizon. Raising support for 
anti-fascist forces was itself an educa- 
tional effort, just as buying war bonds 
now means an intelligent understand- 
ing of the dangers of inflation, etc. The 
starting and running of successful 
credit unions is surely applied eco- 
nomics in the very best sense. The 
ILGWU’s yearly financial report, sup- 
plied to the general public as well as 
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Partict Stud ’ 


pPatiny (lasses Nlust 


1935-36 59 293 55 

1936-37 76 317 14 37 
1937-38 75 309 70 37 
1938-39 74 268 117 74 
1939-40 76 261 120 80) 
1940-41 79 290 103 42 


Study Classes include English, 


33 


\1 dar Pot Tot 

51 54 21 507 15,000 
51 71 33 553 20.000 
37 84 37 620 22.050 
59 100 59 673 16,464 
50 142 50 703 17,000 
1] 172 56 704 16,800 


Parliamentary Law, Public Speaking, Cur- 


rent Events, History of the ILGWU, Economics of the Garment Industry, 
Labor Problems, Trade Union Service, Citizenship, Consumers’ Problems, 
Arts and Crafts, First Aid, Nutrition, Home Nursing, History of the American 
Labor Movement and kindred topics. Classes range from 6 weeks to 30 week: 


in duration. 


Music includes choral and instrumental groups 
Gym includes swimming, tennis and calisthenics 
Athletics includes baseball, basketball, bowling and soccer teams 


ILGWU Institutes 


Year Number 
1935-36 8 
1936-37 5 
1937-38 3 
1938-39 j 
1939-40 } 
1940-41 } 
1941-42 3 


Scholarships at 


Students Labor Schools 


280) 1] 
164 23 
14) 17 
208 12 
205 3 
230 5 
122 } 


“Held at Brookwood Labor College and the Southern, Hudson Shore and 
Wisconsin Summer Schools for workers and from 3 to 14 days in duration 





Members of the Junior League visit a Local 22 shop, after an address at the Junior League 
National Conference by an ILGWU speaker. 


to its 310,000 members, reveals the 
operation of an important community 
welfare agency. 

More directly on both home and 
foreign fronts the ILGWU has done its 
bit. The record of the twenty-fifth 
report shows a large number of first 
aid, home nursing, nutrition and civil- 
ian defense classes. The formation of 
the Women’s Health Brigade will 


make this twenty-fifth year memor- 
able. 

Our duties do not lessen. In every 
hour, brave men and women die in 
combat against the Hitlerian hordes 
of darkness so that may live 
Educational work therefore should 
be keyed to greater responsibilities 
Neither in the ILGWU nor in the 


(Continued on page 213) 
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The Importance of the Spoken Word 


By W. E. Allen 


Federal Credit Union Section 


HERE has been 


ship education in 


some member- 
every credit 
the 


of taking in savings and making loans 


union which reached point 


In American credit unions educational 


programs have not, in general, fol- 
lowed any uniform pattern Like 
Topsy they just “orowed. It is re- 


markable that so much has been ac- 
complished by credit unions with such 
a lack of organized educational work. 
That they have grown so rapidly and 
effectively is a tribute to the sound- 
ness of the credit union plan 

Three 
value have contributed to credit union 
the use of the 


form ol 


things of real educational 


development. One is 
education 

this 
has been pretty much on a trial and 
But some members have 
learned to save regularly. Some mem- 
bers have learned to shop for their 
credit and then use it wisely. Some 
members have learned to plan their 
financial affairs so that they are mak- 
ing steady progress towards financial 
ecurity 


most elemental 


learning by doing. Sometimes 


error basis 


and independence 





The second educational element has 
been the communication of ideas be- 
tween individuals—entirely unorgan- 
ized in The use of this 
word-of-mouth exchange of ideas is 
a natural occurrence in every credit 
union that renders service. A mem- 
ber is helped through an emergency; 
he tells his neighbors and friends 
about it. They in turn pass the word 
along until perhaps members 
have learned about the credit union 
this way than in any other. 


most cases 


more 


A third contribution has been the 
subsidies and in some instances lead- 
ership given to the development of 
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effective credit union education by 
Mr. Filene, the Credit Union National 
Association and State Federal 
government agencies 

Credit union education 
point has developed well- 
defined objectives promo- 
tion of thrift, teaching people how to 
free themselves from usury and how 
to achieve independence 
There is 
a danger, however, as the movement 
grows, that the real objective will be 
lost so that we may not see the forest 
for the trees, or that some entirely 
foreign objective may be introduced 
such as a primary concern for profits 
or high dividends, which may cloud 
our vision. 


and 


up to this 
certain 
such as 


economic 


through cooperative action 





The credit union movement is now 


at the crossroads. Will it choose the 
road which leads straight to its objec- 
tives or will it follow another road to 
new objectives? The war has strewn 
the road it has been following with 
new and greater difficulties. There 
may be a temptation to detour onto a 
road which looks safer and easier 
now, but there is always the danger of 
getting lost when we stray from our 
course. The problems which the credit 
union is so well equipped to : olve are 
still the same problems, and the hope 
of the movement lies in an even more 
intense application of the same old 
formula which has always brought 
success to our efforts- work— Save 
lend. 

Credit unions were born in adver- 
sity, and they should now be able to 
provide real leadership in organizing 
and making effective all those inher- 
ent elements of strength which al- 
ready exist in the movement. It 
cannot and should not be expected 
that leadership will come from some 
philanthropic fund nor from some 
governmental agency. The challenge 
of leadership is squarely up to the 
people who own, operate and use 





credit unions. Will they assume that 
leadership now at this crucial period? 
An old Chinese proverb says “Every 
crisis is an opportunity.” Credit union 
people are recognizing the opportuni- 
ties which come out of this crisis and 
are finding many ingenious ways in 
which to render an even more effec- 
tive service than has heretofore been 
possible. The basis of this improve- 
ment is almost always founded on a 
well-developed educational program. 





The lobster fishermen on the coast 
of Maine are discovering that within 


many communities they have the 
power to achieve economic independ- 
ence by cooperative action. True, they 
did not have a lot of money to buy 
books, motion pictures, or other visual 
aids to make learning easy. But they 
did have the common sense to know 
that if you want to do anything suc- 
cessfully you must know something 
about it. So they started with what 
knowledge they had and began to 
exchange ideas with each other. Their 
educational program became of age 
when they organized study clubs. It 
then began to take form and devel- 
oped definite goals. As they prog- 
ressed in learning by organized per- 
sonal contacts with each other, they 
utilized other aids such as literature, 
movies and speakers with wider expe- 
rience. Still later these people wanted 
to exchange ideas over a wider area 
and to have a voice which could be 
heard beyond their own little commu- 
nity. So they began publishing the 
Maine Cooperator, a shining example 
of cooperative journalism. Again or- 
ganized effort brought results. Now 
there are several communities with 
budding young credit unions. They 
are still studying, and learning too. 
In one community the credit union, 
though still very small, began selling 
and issuing War Bonds. In a very 
short time more bonds were sold in 
the community than the credit union 
had assets. 

We often think that something en- 
tirely new is necessary to make an 
educational program effective. There 
are few entirely new ideas developed, 
but they can be dressed up differently 
and adapted to the needs and aims of 
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each credit union. It is often said that 
study or discussion groups won’t work 
in industrial credit unions, and then 
follows a long list of alibis. Yet in 
Ohio and other states you will find 
that city folks like to talk and ex- 
change ideas just as well as country 
folks, and that they can be organized 
into effective educational groups. All 
it takes is a belief in people’s inherent 
intelligence, the ability to touch off 
the spark of realization that through 
knowledge and work we can achieve 
almost anything, and the ability to 
organize people and give direction to 
what they are already doing in an un- 
organized way. 

Whether it be a credit union in a 
busy factory, a church, or serving a 
group of farmers, the most successful 
educational programs are founded on 
word of mouth communication be- 
tween people. Organize people with a 
definite plan of action involving per- 
sonal contacts, and you have a foun- 
dation which will insure continuance 
of the program even though other 
educational materials become scarce. 
Build a program primarily on the use 
of printed material, even when pub- 
lished by the credit union itself, and 
it lacks the lasting qualities and 
warmth of a sustained program of 
friendly personal participation. If the 
publications are curtailed or elimi- 


Wisconsin Bond Drive 
“Under the direction of Al F. 


Sheeley, President of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League,” reports the 





Three Rules for 
Educational Committees 


1. Don’t let the word education 
scare you. Your function is to tell 
as many people as possible about 
the credit union and how to use it. 
This doesn’t require a college de- 
gree. 


2. Don't get the idea that there 
is any best way to tell people about 
the credit union. There are all 
kinds of ways. The cheapest way 
is to talk about it, and it’s also the 
most effective way with most peo- 
ple. If you have a large number of 
members to reach, don’t think that 
a few people have to do all the 
work. You can appoint a hundred 
people to your educational commit- 
tee if necessary. 

3. When it gets to the point 
where you need printed material, 
keep it simple. Most people hate to 
tackle more than a few paragraphs 
of serious reading. The credit 
union message in print should be 
as readable and dramatic as pos- 
sible. And, of course, it should 
reach as many people as possible at 
a time and place when they are 
most likely to read it. 
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nated then the educational program 
may stop unless it has the broader 
and stronger foundation built around 
personal relationships. 

Successful educational programs 
supplement organized personal con- 
tacts with leaflets, pamphlets, posters, 
magazine articles, manuals and hand- 
beoks. These may be prepared by 
the credit union or obtained from 
State Leagues, CUNA Supply Co- 
operative, CUNA Educational Serv- 
ices, State and Federal supervising 
authorities. THe Bripnce, national 
magazine of CUNA, and Cooperative 
Saving, issued by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, are current 
sources of educational ideas. 

Visual aids such as film strips, 
movies, slides, charts, etc., are often 
used to drive home important points. 

Recreation of the type which en- 
ables everyone to participate is often 
most helpful in obtaining maximum 
membership participation in the af- 
fairs of the credit union. It capitalizes 
on what is perhaps a basic human 
need—the chance to play together 
with others. It enables people to get 
to know each other better and to 
appreciate each other’s abilities. It 
serves, therefore, to improve the 
morale of the credit union and to 
spread the active support of the credit 
union’s program. 


official publication of the Wisconsin 
War Savings Staff, “the State’s many 
credit unions are taking part in a 
campaign to sell War Savings Bonds. 
The campaign started on April 20 and 
‘will end only when our country has 
emerged victorious from this war.’ 
The rules of the campaign follow: 

“1. The president of each credit 
union shall call a special board meet- 
ing for the purpose of determining 
how much of its surplus cash the 
credit union can invest in War Savings 
Bonds and pass the necessary resolu- 
tion authorizing the officers to proceed 
‘vith the purchase of the bonds. 

“2. Each member of the board and 
the credit committee shall endeavor to 
dispose of as many Bonds or War 
Savings Stamps as possible. 

“3. The treasurer of the credit union 
in Wisconsin shall report to the 
League office as quickly as possible 
the amount subscribed for. 

“4. Each credit union treasurer 
shall report to the League office the 
estimated amount of bonds and stamps 
that the credit union directors and 
credit committee will dispose of be- 
tween the dates of April 22 and 
August 1, 1942. 

“5. Every credit union in Wisconsin 
should participate in this campaign, 
especially credit unions with assets 
of $5,000 and upwards.” 


In most centers of the country 
credit union leaders meet regularly in 
chapters to exchange ideas. This is 
an excellent source of ideas for educa- 
tional committees. Does your educa- 
tional committee attend chapter meet- 
ings? 

AYBE you are wondering just 

how well your credit union rates 
on its educational program, how well it 
is equipped to meet the crisis at the 
crossroads. The following questions 
have been asked by many credit union 
leaders. Sometimes the answers have 
been good and other times not so 
good, but they have served to help 
plan a program with definite goals. 
Would you like to rate your credit 
union? All right, just check the “yes” 
or “no” box after each question. Then 
count the number of questions to 
which you could honestly answer 
“yes.” If your total score is 9 or 10, 
you can consider the EQ (educational 
quotient) of your credit union “Excel- 
lent.” A score of 7 or 8 is “Good,” 5 
or 6, “Fair.” A-.score of less than 5 
indicates that your educational pro- 
gram needs some strong medicine. 


CREDIT UNION EQ TEST 
Yes No 

1. Does your credit union 
have organized educational 
program? | 

2. Does your credit union 
have an educational com- 
mittee? jo 

3. Is your educational com- 
mittee active? fi C) 

4. Is your credit union serv- 
ing 75% or more of its po- 
tential membership” ri | 

5. Do at least 50% of youn 
members save regularly? 

6. Does your credit union fill 
at least 50°; of the short 
term credit needs of its 
members? iO 

7. Do 25% or more of the 
members attend the annual 
meeting and show a real 
interest in elections and 
other official business of 
the credit union? i 

8. Do a majority of your 
members understand the 
credit union principles and 
that it is a cooperative op- 
erated for service and not 
for profit? 

9. Do 75% of the directors 
and committee members 
save regularly in the credit 
union? aEBe 

10. Do the officials of your 
credit union attend and 


- 


participate regularly in 
chapter meetings? GO 
PE Ba edicannicaiin ——— - 








sommumnity Education in Manitoba 


N 1937 | had the good tortune 
te pend eve! months in the 
row unhappy eountry oft Nor 

vay. | travelled extensively and vis- 
ted in all part of the country with 


ill classe ot people, high and low, 
rich and poor. I was tremendously 
impressed with the advanced _ pro- 
vressive social economy, the unusual- 
lv high standard of living and the 
veneral happiness of all the people 
I came away with the firm conviction 
that the people of Norway had de- 
veloped democracy in its most fin- 

hed form and had come closer to 
finding true national happiness and 
contentment, the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, than any other 
people They had attained _ this 
through steering the ship of | state 
the cooperative or golden middle 
course rather than the uper-monop- 
olistic system of the Nazi state or 
the rugged individualism practiced 
n the United States and Canada 


I had the opportunity of attending 
many large conventions and gather- 
ngs of people and continually mar- 
veled at their fine education, intelli- 
vence, self-reliance and general high 
conception of mutual responsibilities 
| took pains to find the reason for 
this and learned that the credit was 
due to the quality and universality 
of their educational facilities, includ- 
ne their extensive adult education 
Schools were free up to and includ- 
ng the university. Study groups were 
part of the program of nearly every 
neighborhood, and practically every 
county had a folk hi 
adults might attend for shorter or 


longer periods and at which tuition, 


h school. Ww hich 


board, room and school equipment 

uuld be had fon from $12.50 to 
$15.00 per month. I was told that 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
people belonged to cooperative organ- 

ations and that all their progressive 
social legislation had been inaugurat- 
ed upon popular demand when the 
people were educationally ready and 


oval harmony with it 


Having seen sucn ‘spl ndid proot of 


the value of education in the furthe: 

nee ot Progressive cooperation it 
was but natural that I should give 
mv whole-hearted support to Rev 
Ls. Pl Brunet wher during the 


wine of 1938-39. he started the or- 


anization of study groups in my 
LOTT the ural district of Starbuck 
Manitoba 

Starbuck. at that time, appeared 


to be extremely unpromising — soil 


unified stuayv @ Ips ana cooper- 
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By Knute Haddeland 
Starbuck Credit Union 


ation. There were five churches and 
from eight to ten different races and 
nationalities dividing the district into 
groups, each group keeping more or 
less to itself. It seemed an almost 
hopeless task to try to bring them 
together into a united thinking and 
acting cooperative community. In ad- 
dition to this, the adverse effect of 
the failure of a couple of cooperative 
business enterprises had to be over- 
come 

It required courage and enthusiasm 
for the cause to tackle such a seem- 
ingly thankless job. Fortunately for 
Starbuck, Rev. Brunet is a_ great 
optimist and a tireless worker with 
a philosophical mind and a humani- 
tarian outlook. He believes that the 
mission of Christianity is not only to 
save souls, but also to try to bring 
economic security and happiness to 
people while here on earth. There 
were many heartbreaking and dis- 
couraging moments to begin with and 
plenty of opportunities for a weaker 
man than Rev. Brunet to give up 

But no effort was too great. Early 
and late he was on the go, and neither 
snowstorms nor muddy roads could 
keep him away from his beloved 
study groups when he felt his pres- 
ence was needed to direct and inspire 
the group members. A faithful few 
supported him from the beginning 
and gradually more joined and more 
groups were organized so that, at the 
early part of 1940, twelve groups 
were fully active with a total at- 


tendance of 125 persons 


| WAS interesting to watch the 
group members develop. At first 
they were more or less _ skeptical, 
reserved and rather shy about tak- 
ing part in the readings and discus- 
sions. But this did not last long 
After gathering around the kitchen 
or dining room tables in the homes. 
the majority became _ self-reliant. 
whole-hearted participants in the 
work in a remarkably short time. Age 
seems no deterrent to learning, and a 
member in the sixties is just as quick 
on the pick-up as one at sixteen 
Gradually our neighborhood changed 
from an individualistic, group-con- 
scious district to a unified cooperative 
community. If Rev. Brunet’s study 
roups had done nothing else. his 


efforts would be rewarded a hundred 
fold. 

To you who are just starting or 
thinking of starting a program of 
adult education with a view to com- 
mencing some cooperative enterprise, 
I say: Do not let first lack of interest 
or discouragement tempt you to take 
a short cut to cooperation. The con- 
siderably longer road around the 
winding, picturesque “Education for 
Action” boulevard offers you far 
richer reward in a much higher mor- 
al conception of individual responsi- 
bilities toward yourself, your neigh- 
bors and your community, and a 
clearer and more loyal understanding 
of true cooperative principles. 


UR first studies (twenty-two les- 

sons) were based on the credit 
union, and in the early spring of 1940 
we prepared our credit union by-laws 
and applied for a charter under the 
Manitoba Cooperative Act of 1937 
The charter was granted, and final or- 
ganization of the Starbuck Credit 
Union Society Limited was completed 
July 5, 1940. We had 54 members 
subscribing 100 shares at $5.00 per 
share—or $500.00—and a_ paid-up 
capital of $206.35. Member No. 1, a 
youngster of two years, started with 
a fully paid-up share of $5.00. At 
this writing, 24 months later, he has 
to his credit three shares, saved most- 
ly in coppers in a little tin bank, the 
key to which is kept at the office of 
the treasurer. 

The progress of our credit union 
was rather slow the first three months 
after organizafion, as the board of di- 
rectors decided against any special 
appeal or high pressure salesmanship 
to secure new members. Members of 
study groups can automatically be- 
come members of the credit union 
upon application to the board with the 
payment of a ten-cent entry fee per 
share subscribed and anything from 
twenty-five cents upward on shares. 
A person who has not taken part in a 
study group requires the recom- 
mendation of two members of the 
credit union and must satisfy the 
educational committee as to his 
knowledge and understanding of co- 
operative principles. Our credit com- 
mittee tells me it is much easier to 
pass favorably on an application for 
a loan from a borrower who has com- 
pleted a full course of credit union 
studies 


By the end of September. our 
membership had only increased to 55, 
our paid-up share capital to $261.25, 
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deposits to $35.00. Eight loans had 
been granted amounting to $225.00 
and our total business turn-over was 
$412.03. 

In October we started our educa- 
tional program for the winter. with 
weekly study group activities and a 
general meeting of all the groups once 
a month. From then on, our mem- 
bership and business increased more 
rapidly so that we ended the year 
with 101 members, a paid-up share 
capital of $959.95, deposits $304.15, a 
total of 25 loans amounting to $1237.50 
and a business turn-over of $1616.16. 
A special appeal was made to our 
members to purchase shares in the 
credit union for Christmas presents 
to their wives and children. This met 
with excellent response and brought 
many new child members 

Our total membership now, two 
years later, is 180. Our paid-up share 
capital is $3309.47, with $2862.50 de- 

hand. One hundred sixty 
loans have been granted amounting 
to $14,246.03 and the business turn- 
over is $19,012.28. The profits at the 


posits on 





Have You Qualified ? 








You can display this sticker when 
you can honestly say: 

I. This home follows the instruc- 
tions of its air raid warden, in order 
to protect itself against attack by 
air. 

II. This home conserves food, 
clothing, transportation and health, 
in order to hasten an unceasing 
flow of war materials to our men at 
the front. 

III. This home salvages essential 
materials, in order that they may 
be converted to immediate war uses 

IV. This home refuses to spread 
rumors designed to divide our na- 
tion. 

V. This home buys War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds regularly. 

We are doing these things be- 
cause we know we must to win this 
war. 
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end of our last fiscal year paid 3 pen 
cent on deposits, 6 per cent on shares 
and an extra 25 cents bonus to each 
child member. Forty children are 
now on our books with a saving in 
shares and deposits of $600.00. It is 
interesting to see anxious the 
children are to fill in their pass books 
once they get a start and they will 
save their cents instead of spending 
them on candy and other non-necessi- 
ties. Thus it is a splendid training in 
thrift and in the understanding of the 
value of money. As father ex- 
pressed it when bringing in his little 
son to start an account 
had had a credit union 
a youngster so that I might have 
learned the value of dollars and cents. 
Whenever I wanted any money I only 
had to ask Dad. I could have saved 
myself much grief and many sad mis- 
takes if I had been taught as a young 
boy that money must be earned and 
saved before we have a right to spend 
it.” 


how 


one 


“I wish we 


when I was 


HE credit union not only teaches 

its members thrift and saving, but 
also how to make money their servant 
by loaning it to the members to pay 
for useful necessities. Only by keep- 
ing the money saved in the credit 
union rolling in the service of its 
members can it become a construc- 
tive power in the community. All 
loans granted have been for pro- 
ductive or provident purposes such 
as paying for emergency 
doctor, repairs for farm equipment, 
taxes, insurance, payments on land, 
cash payments for household necessi- 
ties in place of instalment buying, to 


calls to 


buy milk cows, poultry, sheep, to 
enable borrower to hold his live 
stock until finished and ready for 


market and thus obtain a much bet- 
ter price, to buy cream separators, 
washing machines and many 
essential purposes. The money was 
available when needed, and both the 
borrower and the lender profited by 
the transaction. As one enthusiastic 
member said: “It gives us a grand 
and glorious feeling of independence 
to know that we have a place we can 
get money when we need it.” One 
hundred and five loans have been re- 
paid to date, and every obligation has 
been met promptly on the due date or 
before. We believe this is due largely 
to our careful study group education. 
Adult education and cooperation 
are riding on the wings of tomor- 
row and are the democratic way of 
meeting the problems and economic 
shock of the post war period. It be- 
longs to the only essential work of 
today: The winning of the war. Those 
of us who cannot join in the active 
fighting forces must play our part 
in the war on the home front, in fur- 


othe 


nishing the sinews of war and, throug! 
adult education and credit unions 
prepare for the reconstruction afte) 
the aggressor powers are driven from 
the earth. The present most critical 
time in the entire world’s history is 
both a test and a challenge: a chal 
lenge to each and every one of us to 
whether o1 the 
strength of character needed to win in 


prove not we have 
this life and death struggle for every 
thing of value to Christian civiliza 
tion, and thus be found worthy to se¢ 
the dawn of a new and brighter day in 
the Promised Land. May we not be 
weighed in the balance and found 
future historians 


“we fiddled 


wanting and give 


the chance to say: while 


Rome burned.” 


September 5, 6, 1942 
Fall meeting, Executive 


tee, Credit Union National 
tion, Chicago 





Commit 
Ass« Cla- 


September 7, 8, 1942 
Quarterly meeting. Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Supply Cooperative 
Madison, Wisconsin 
7 
September 28, 29, 30. 1942 
Thirteenth Biennial Congress Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., Min- 
neapolis 











“Your automobile in- 
surance with Employ- 
ers Mutual is in com- 
hands. 
years experience in 
this field has enabled 
us to perfect every de- 


petent Many 


tail of protection, serv- 
ice and saving for 


policyholders. Your in- 
terest invited. Propos- 
als gladly furnished.” 





LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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100 Practical Questions 


(Continued from page 194) 
join-—-save —borrow from the credit 
inion? 

39. That they can have more than 


ne loan at a time from the credit 


inion? 
10. That we would like to have them 
join the credit union before they need 


a loan—but if they don’t, they will be 
just as welcome as though they had” 
411. That we would rather have 


them take a large loan to clean up all 
their obligations than a small loan to 
take care of 

12. That 


a few’ 
the credit 
encourage unnecessary borrowing? 

13. That the the 


union are also the customers 


union does not 
credit 
there- 
fore a credit union can’t profiteer? 

44. That consolidating all debts in 
the credit union is the best first step 
toward arriving at a workable budget? 

45. That they, their families, their 
co-makers, pledged security, and the 
credit union are protected by loan in- 


owners of 


surance? 

16. That credit unions have 
the form of borrowers’ protection in- 
surance which protects against 
total and permanent disability due to 
sickness or accident? 


most 


also 


17. That they can borrow to pur- 
chase shares in the credit union and 
that such a loan is completely exempt 
from Regulation W restrictions? 

18. That the difference between 
saving a dollar a week and going in 
the hole a dollar a week is the dif- 
ference between self-confidence and 
nagging worry? 

19. That financial worries cause ac- 
cidents, unemployment, suffering, loss 
of income? 

50. That by consolidating debts in 
the credit union, a worthwhile saving 
can usually be effected, through dis- 
counts allowed by creditors? 

51. That the credit 
union are protected by government 
examination, the supervisory commit- 
tee, the bonding of officers anc the 
members’ attendance at annual meet- 
ings? 


their funds in 


52. That an understanding attitude 
toward unavoidable delinquency is one 
of the chief distinguishing features of 
a credit union? 

53. That for this reason alone they 
better off the 
credit union? 


are borrowing from 

54. That interest rates at loan com- 
panies are generally three times as 
high as credit union rates? 

55. That the more you study cash 
buying, the more ways you find to use 
credit wisely? 

56. That losses on consumer credit 
were lower the 


during depression 
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than any other group of business 
losses? 

57. That the credit union makes it 
possible for the members to have their 
money work for them under their own 
control? 

58. That usually the only officer who 
is compensated for his services to the 
credit union is the treasurer”? 

59. That most credit union laws do 
not permit officers and committee 
members to borrow from their own 
eredit union (they join an officers’ 
credit union)? 

60. That they would probably get a 
kick out of credit union activities? 

61. That credit union activity often 
brings out latent abilities, and studies 
show many persons receive promo- 
tions from their employers as a result? 

62. That while serving as an officer 
of the credit union, much knowledge is 


acquired about finance, accounting, 
organization, working with people, 


etc., that helps the member in his 
everyday life? 

63. That War Bonds belong in every 
budget, as Democracy belongs in every 
heart? 

64. That the credit union is a minia- 
ture democracy? 

65. That through group activity we 
can do much to solve common prob- 
lems? 


Have We Tried... 


66. Talking about the credit union 
to all members and potential mem- 
bers? 

67. Making the annual meeting as 
enjoyable and profitable as possible? 

68. Getting out simple, readable ad- 
vertising material?—posters, book 
matches, pocket calendars, flyers, in- 
serts, blotters, postcards, folders? 


69. Suggesting purposes for loans 
that are timely and helpful—coal, va- 
cations, medical checkups, summer 


canning, Christmas shopping, summer 
school, etc.? 

70. Questionnaires to find out what 
needs our credit union isn’t filling? 

71. Pienics, evening get-togethers, 
etc., to acquaint members with the 
credit union, to educate officers, to 
create a feeling of friendliness? 

72. Getting our members out to 
chapter meetings, especially dinner 
meetings addressed by credit union 
leaders? 

73. Getting all directors and com- 
mittee members to attend league an- 
nual meetings? 

74. Spending a reasonable sum for 
educational activity? 

75. Contacting CUNA Educational 
Services for suggestions? 

76. Getting a story about our credit 
union in our company’s house organ, 
union paper, church magazine, or co- 
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op wholesale publication” 

77. Regularly supplying the editors 
of these publications with news items 
about our credit union? 

78. Showing movies to our mem- 
bers—such as “Jack’s Worries Are Re- 
lieved,” “Money to Loan,” “America 
Preferred,” “The Lord Helps Those,” 
“Know Your Money.” and “Housing 
in Our Time”? 

79. Playing the credit union re- 
cording “Credit Unions—The People’s 
Banks” over our company’s public ad- 
dress system” 


80. Sending regular news _ items 
about our credit union to the local 
press? 

81. A eredit union bookshelf——so 
members and officers can have ready 
aecess to information about credit 
unions? 

82. Discussing articles in THE 


BRIDGE as part of combined meetings 
of Directors and Committees? 

83. Semi-annual 
members? 

84. Subscribing to THe Bruipce for all 
officers and committee members? 

85. Distributing the pamphlet 
“Credit Unions—The People’s Banks” 


to all members? 


meetings of our 


And Finally ... 


86. Is our educational 
interested in its work? 

87. Do we do everything we can to 
make committee work fun? 

88. Is our committee big enough to 
contact most members personally” 

89. Does our committee take pains 
to educate itself about the 
union? 


committee 


credit 


90. Do we hold regular meetings” 

91. Do we report monthly to the 
board of directors, annually to the 
members”? 

92. Are we in close touch with other 
officers and committees—their prob- 
lems and difficulties? 

93. Do we set ourselves a reasonable 
quota of new members? 

94. Do we set a goal for ourselves 
in encouraging regular thrift? 

95. Have we got the publication 
habit, to the neglect of more funda- 
mental methods? 

96. If we issue a publication, is it 
informative and attractive, or is it 
poorly produced and containing infor- 
mation of no value to the reader as a 
credit union member? 

97. Have we ever considered hold- 
ing in members’ homes meetings for 
the purpose of learning more about 
the credit union? 

98. Do we realize that a well-bal- 
anced, well-planned credit union 
meeting combines education, recrea- 


tion and business in correct propor- 
tion? 
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99. Do we try to get new faces on 
boards and committees, which fre- 
quently result in increased vigor and 
new ideas? 

100. Are we aware that a credit 
union that isn’t a member of its local 
chapter, league and CUNA is a han- 
dicapped credit union? 


Aids for Educational 
Committees 

Packets of educational material that 
credit unions have found practical and 
productive are available from CUNA 
Educational Services, Madison, Wis- 
consin. You can borrow them for the 
use of your committee for thirty days. 
Credit unions that are just starting 
educational programs or looking for 
ideas for the educational programs 
they already have should write in for 
this material. 


Aid for Organizers 

The New York State Credit Union 
League has just issued “A Handbook 
for Organizers of Credit Unions.” It 
is brief, informative and useful. It is 
similar to a manual recently issued 
by the Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League. 





DO YOU KNOW 
that loans for shares are 
exempt from Regulation 
W? 











The ILGWU and 
Workers’ Education 
(Continued from page 207) 


United States as a whole does good 
leadership relieve us of the responsi- 
bility and duty of hard thinking to 
combat democracy’s foes and to so 
improve and complete our democratic 
ways that the cry “Never again” will 
be made a reality. 

Education is the sure prophylaxis 
for the despafr and hate which a war- 
ridden world may otherwise generate 
like a cholera plague. We must give 
many hours of serious thought as well 
as our pints of blood to the end that 
cooperation between peoples can be 
instituted. Let us not forget the drop 
in newly acquired union membership 
at the end of the last war; this time 
we must make our recruits for keeps. 
And for the community as a whole, we 
can with courage and knowledge con- 
vert the present bloody convulsions of 
the old order into the birth pangs of 
a new and better one. 
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CUNA Mutual 
: follows the flag 


© 


PTeTTIPT iter ee) 


The following credit unions have received full benefits under 
their Loan Protection and Life Savings Contracts with the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society on claims directly or indirectly due to 
military action: 


Dalhousie Industrial Credit Union—New Brunswick 
*Municipal Credit Union—-New York 

Honolulu Fire Department Federal Credit Union--Hawaii 
Hawaii Territorial Employees Federal Credit Union-—Hawaii 
Hawaii Central Federal Credit Union--Hawaii 

Fourth Pearl Harbor Federal Credit Union--Hawaii 

Campus Federal Credit Union--Louisiana 

Public Service Credit Union--Wisconsin 

*South Works Employees Credit Union—lIllinois : 
Texas Co. PAW Employees Federal Credit Union--Texas |: 
*St. John’s Parish Credit Union—-lowa 
*Empire 148th St. Shop Federal Credit Union—-New York : 
The People’s Credit Union—Rhode Island |: 
Houston Postal Credit Union—Texas : 
Swift's So. St. Paul Employees Credit Union—-Minnesota 
*Commonwealth Edison Employees No. 2 Credit Union—Illinois 
Stelco Employees Credit Union—-Ontario 

Western Elec. L.A. Employees Federal Credit Union-—-Calitornia 
*The Bull's Eye (Wis. Rapids Div.) Credit Union— Wisconsin 
*Federal Employees Credit Union—Georgia 

*News and Observer Credit Union—North Carolina 

*Seaman Body Credit Union—-Wisconsin 

*Chicago & Illinois Midland Employees Credit Union— Illinois 








"Indirect : 


28 Claims—tTotal $6,668.61 
© : 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


Madison Wisconsin 
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The 
CUNA Supply 
Cooperative 


Is Proud to Announce the Sixth 
Credit Union Book 


By Roy F. Bergengren 
and 
Thomas W. Doig 


entitled 


"The War and 
After” 


It contains 92 pages, pocket size, 
t4% x 6%, permanent covers and 
with inspiration. It 
has a foreword by William Reid 
Here's what the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Credit Union Na 
tional Association thinks of it. 


is crowded 


Reid of New York—‘It's splendid.” 


Andrews of Florida——'"'It’s wonderful” 

McKeever of New Jersey—"“It's inspir- 
ing.” 

Carroll of Texas—‘It’s of vital need to 


credit union members ” 

Pinkney of Missouri—“A timely took of 
national significance.”’ 

Sheeley of Wisconsin—‘‘It will have a 
great influence.” 


Schroeder of Ohio—‘It looks very good 
and has my O.K.” 


Suominen of Massachusetts—‘‘Publish it 
by all means.” 


Little of Utah—‘lIt's fine.” 


Ready for distribution in 
September 


It will cost not more than 
fifty cents a copy. 


It tells very graphically what 
these two men have found to be 
credit union thinking since Pear] 
Harbor in the innumerable meet- 
ings they have attending 
since war began 


been 


It is our text book and guide 
for the war. 


Writes one member of the Exee- 
utive Committee: “It will place 
before the credit union and the 
general public our policies and 
position.” Writes another: “It is 
my hope it can be placed in the 
hands of all credit union leaders 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, as well as in the hands of 
the credit union membership.” 


If you want a copy of the First Edi- 
tion reserved for you write NOW 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 


Madison Wisconsin 
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Fall Time ts Education Time 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


SAW a movie awhile back in 

which a little colored boy had a 

song which started “Easter time 
am de time fo’ eggs and th’ time fo’ 
eggs am Easter time!” Certainly we 
associate September with “education 
time.” The school bell awakes: the 
boys and girls all wash up and put on 
some clothes, and teacher stands at the 
school-house door to welcome back 
her brood 

So it is altogether logical for us to 
devote this issue to education. 

Any process of education is based on 
the assumption of the certainty of sur- 
vival. If we did not have complete 
faith that we shall win this war, it 
would be sensible to close the schools 
for good. Nothing our boys and girls 
learn in American schools will be 
taught if we become a part of Hitler’s 
new world order. But we continue our 
educational processes because we 
know that America will endure 

So with the credit union; it has a 
sort of immortality. It survived Filene. 
As a matter of fact the credit union is 
in a measure Filene’s immortality. So 
Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch and 
Wolfe and Desjardins each served the 
credit union. Each one gave it some- 
thing of great value, and the credit 
union survives them all because of the 
beauty of their service to it. 

So we of this generation have our 
chance to serve, and we shall die and 
the credit union, enriched by what we 
have given it, will survive us all. 

It is because of these certainties— 
that the United States will survive the 
war and that we must prepare the 
credit union for its greater post-war 
service—that we pause in the midst of 
battles to give emphasis to our edu- 
cational program. 

We have been doing some things this 
summer which involve the use of the 
most modern educational processes. 
Cooperating with the Public Affairs 
Committee, our educational depart- 
ment has produced a fifteen-minute 
radio recording, now available to 
chapters and leagues and credit unions 
at $3.75 per recording. It presents the 
credit union story in concise and in- 
teresting fashion, using six profes- 
sional voices, professionally directed. 
Going on the air over your local radio 
station, it will help tens of thousands 
of people to find out what the credit 
union is all about. Write to Orrin 
Shipe at CUNA for the details. 
three weeks a 


For over camera 


crew from the Harmon Foundation oi 
New York City has been working day 
and night in Madison, filming a credit 
union motion picture. The script was 
prepared by our educational depart- 
ment. Orrin Shipe and Ralph Christie 
have been working for weeks, super- 
vising the details. I have seen parts of 
the picture and can commend it highly 
Every league should have a copy of 
the film for use by chapters and credit 
unions. It will be available four ways 
colored motion picture with sound 
effects, black-and-white motion pic- 
ture, with an arrangement of still pic- 
tures, both in color and black-and- 
white, for use where a motion picture 
projection machine is not available. 

This is but a beginning of what | 
believe will be a broad use of radio and 
motion picture by the credit union 
movement. We are deeply indebted to 
the Harmon Foundation and the Pub- 
lice Affairs Committee for their very 
liberal expenditures of money on our 
behalf that the recording and the mo- 
tion picture might be made available 
John Greene, the camera man, Mrs. 
Greene, Orrin and Ralph have been 
doing a splendid piece of work for us 
this summer as you will agree after 
you have seen the picture. 

Meantime Tom Doig and I have been 
collaborating on a little book which 
will be out in September under the 
title “The War and After.” It will run 
92 pages, permanent cover, pocket- 
size, and discuss the many problems 
which are incidental to our maximum 
all-out participation in the war. It has 
also to do with our post-war problems. 
and we hope for a very broad circula- 
tion. Tom and I have tried to reflect 
in this book what we have found our 
credit union brethren to be thinking 
about this war in the innumerable 
meetings we have attended since Pear! 
Harbor. It will sell for not more than 
fifty cents a copy, is highly endorsed 
by the Executive Committee and car- 
ries a very appropriate foreword by 
Bill Reid. 

I therefore commend this issue to 
you. It will help your Educational 
Committee if you have one; if you 
have no Educational Committee, it 
should prove the need for such a Com- 
mittee. The last time I saw Edward A 
Filene before his death he said: “The 
greatest unsolved problem of the 
credit union movement is membership 
education.” 


That is our challenge. September 


1942 is a good time to meet it. 
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Topbay, more than ever betore, you! 
1utomobile insurance protection is of 
vital importance. But be sure it is 
‘omplete—partial protection is false 
economy. 
Check your automobile insurance 
licy. If your car were badly dam- 
1ged, it would be difficult to replace 
t with a new one. Your insurance 
policy is your safeguard against 
possible financial loss. 
heck Farm Bureau's mutual! 
I 








oa 
New F neg, 


ildj 
Taven, 






yerative way. Through user- 
wnership of your own insur 
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‘00 


* Raleigh 





North 







ince facilities, you cooperate 
” 246 
with others to serve yourself n pe, High sy 
, 360. Sylva in reet, Colum} 
most economically the utmost Pee a bus, Ohj., 
ln y "8Ylvanj, Street, k 
n protection. oogermont— P.O. Boxt*?tisburg 
~ , “ 10m i. 209 . 
all on your local Farm Bu mont 8 Street, Bu; 
: retlington 
”, Ver 





reau insurance’ representa 
tive for friendly, competent 


‘ounsel in any of your in 
surance neeas. . 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL 





Home Office—Columbus, Ohio. 
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CUNA Supply Cooperative 


MADISON :, ; WISCONSIN 











ENVELOPES, too 


WHITE SULPHITE 
Size No. 10 (9'2x44%)— 
250 500 1,000 2,000 
$3.25 $3.75 $5.85 $9.20 
Size No. 6% (6'2x35¢)— 
250 500 1,000 2,000 
$3.25 $3.75 $4.65 $7.90 


LET YOUR OWN CUNA SUPPLY Co- 
OPERATIVE FIGURE ALL YOUR 
MISCELLANEOUS PRINTING! 
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